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One Philosophy for One World 


) 
Mr. McKeon: The discussion of large and important ideas is often 


‘inconclusive and may seem vague. Noaualie at the conclusion of a dis- 
cussion of a fundamental question, one would like to ask what the ex- 
)perts have been driving at. As an experimental device, therefore, I have 
been asked to listen to a broadcast with you and to raise that question. 
What I shall have to say will be no more conclusive than what those 
participating in the Rounp Taste say. They would doubtless disagree 
with much of it, but it will take the form of talking with you concern- 
ing the problems raised by their various views. 

The problem which is discussed in today’s Rounp Taste is large and 
important, no less than the world community of understanding which 
each of the participants is convinced is emerging and must emerge if 
mankind is to survive; but they differ concerning how understanding 
is to be achieved. The occasion for the discussion of the problem “One 
Philosophy for One World” is the visit to the United States of Mr. 
Lancelot L. Whyte, British scientist, engineer, and industrialist. 
‘Mr. Whyte believes that science is rapidly approaching a unity and 
synthesis. He explored this possible synthesis in his recent book called 
The Unitary Principle in Physics and Biology. In one of his earlier 
books, Every Man Looks Forward, which was published in the United 
States about a year ago, he applied his ideas about’science to the prob- 
lems of the Cold War, arguing that “such a scientific synthesis, by in- 
cluding man within its scope, would become more than science, and 
help to provide the universal ethical foundation for a world com- 


munity.” 

We hear now the discussion. 

Mr. Denney: We read a great deal in the papers today about the 
“one world,” and we often wonder what that means for the unity of 
man’s thinking and feeling. What do you think about that, Whyte? 


Mr. Wuyte: Well, we are hearing this phrase “one world” all the 
time. What I think we desperately need is one set of ideas—some kind 
of principles which can make a basis for world order. 
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Mr. Denney: And you, Watts? 


Mr. Warts: I am not quite so sure whether what we need is a set off} 
ideas. I believe that the human being needs to feel that there is on 
world, because everybody intuitively and inside himself feels so terribly}} 
separate and alone. We need to overcome that feeling without sacrificin | 
the values of individual becca 


of man and society is going to survive on this planet? reel though ‘| 
know that vitality and impulse in a way underlie thought and reasoning) 
still the human species is a kind of animal that cannot live properly}} 
without thinking. We just have to face that. And I think that we cannoij} 
live properly madiont the right kind of thinking. We certainly have no { 
got it yet. 

So that I feel that, without universal principles which apply through}} 
all realms of knowledge and clear things up a bit, and certainly aréj} 
acceptable to all peoples all over the world, there is no chance of out 
beginning to have a real world order. By that, I mean a stable world 
order—a world order which is sufficiently accepted by everyone not “ ' 
need to be imposed by force. 


Mr. Warts: This is the way I feel about it. In Europe and the Wester 
world, we did once have something approaching a common, unanimouif 
philosophy, and that was when there was such a thing as Christendo 
There was a united world in the Middle Ages, where it was the commor 
belief of most men that to know and to become united with God was th¢ 
thing for which everybody lived. For some reason or other that coll} 
lapsed. I believe that one of the reasons behind the collapse was that the 
idea was too theoretical and that there was not a sufficient experience o}} 
immediate feeling of that idea in men’s minds. 


Mr. Denney: When you say that, I have the keen sense that perhaps| 
although you and Whyte are talking in the same direction, you ar 
actually talking, to some degree, from different points of view. I think 
that Whyte has put a good deal of emphasis on man’s thinking abilityy 
whereas, from what you say, I feel that you are putting a good deal oF 
emphasis on the refinement of his emotional position—the redevelop} 


ment of his feelings about the world. Is that so, Whyte? 


Mr. Wnyrte: I think that that is right. I personally feel that th 
broadly comprehensive and generally acceptable ideas, without which} 
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mankind cannot learn to live properly today, can arise from only one 
| source—the development and extension of science. 


Mr. Denney: But scientists disagree with one another on many 
' things. 


Mr. Wuyte: Yes. Up to now science has been increasingly specialist 
_ and departmentalist; and scientists in one department have not been 
able to understand the scientists in another. But I feel that we have 
reached the point where unless we, the scientists, can get together and 
prepare a complete and more balanced and certainly a more humane 
% picture of everything which is going on in the universe—and by “hu- 
# mane,” I mean so that we understand our relationship to it and so that 

it helps us to know how to live in this physical nature that we find our- 

selyes—unless science can do that, I do not see any other realm through 
, which hope can come, because though I believe, and I say it again, that 
1 we are essentially instinctive, impulsive creatures upon whom reason 
and out of which reason has grown, we are certainly at the stage where 
ideologies are shattering the world into different parts and possibly 
leading us into terrible conflict. And how, from what other source than 
from a sober, practical, developing, objective, and more comprehensive 
science, could possibly come a resolution of those ideologies ? 


Mr. Denney: I do not see it, do you, Watts? 


Mr. Warts: Well, before I ask you a question, Whyte, which I want 
} to ask you very much, there is one impression which Denney gave that 
I want to correct. I was not so much talking about an emotional sense 
of unity. Emotions, I do not think, are quite the thing. It is rather the 
way you feel that you exist. Now that is not an emotion, but it is a com- 
plete certainty to everyone. As it is, we feel that we are separate. We 
need to feel one with our fellow-men, with the universe in which we live. 
And we do not. 

What I would like to ask you, Whyte, is why you put all the emphasis 
on science. Why do you neglect the contribution, or seem to neglect the 
contribution, which religion might make? 


Me. Wuyte: I do not think that I really do at bottom, because, if I am 
quite frank, I am looking forward to a time in which a science of the 
future will include and reinterpret all the intuitive and religious and 
_aesthetic knowledge of the past. But, if I look into the world today, I 
see it as a technical civilization shattering the old instinctive and uncon- 
} scious traditions. I see a world in which the young grow up with a 
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terrific respect for science. Indeed, is there any other authority, Watts, |} 
which can conceivably be universal? Has any one of the great religions |} 
ever had a universal appeal to mankind? || 

The only way in which mankind can possibly transcend its present } 
difficulties and reach a universal basis is through using that extraordi- || 
nary ability of science to reach an objective, common-agreed ground. 
It has done that in the inanimate realm; I do not see why it should not || 
do it in the social and human. But I admit, having had a science of || 
mechanistic specialism, that it is rather hard to see how the spiritual | 
truths are going to come within my new picture. I grant you that. | 


Mr. Warts: I would not want to minimize the place of science at all, 
provided it is not what you call a merely mechanistic kind of science. |}} 
But I do think that we should recognize that there is a unanimous world | 
tradition in religion. It is not so apparent nowadays because of the} 
spiritual disruption of the world. But there have been times when men) 
of religion in every part of the world were agreed, substantially, that the |} 
reason for which human beings exist, their true end, is an experience of 
what we in Christian language would call “becoming one with God,” || 
expressed in many different ways. And that is a unanimous tradition }}} 
throughout all world religion. 


Mr. Wuyte: If I understand you right, you have to go very deep to} 
see that—that all religion springs from one common impulse to find |} 
unity and perhaps to express that unity in a conception and worship of |} 
God. That, I feel, we are probably at one about. But surely the dogmatic 
liturgy and ritualistic expressions of the religions have led fiercely to 
conflict. 


Mr. Watts: Yes, I think that they have, because people have not un- | 
derstood the meaning behind the outward forms. One of the very urgent} 
tasks in religion today is to get an understanding of the meaning which 
does underlie those outward forms. 


Mr. Denney: You both worry me a bit at this point, because I see| 
Whyte, on the one hand, asking for a unity in our intellectual life and/| 
you, Watts, on the other hand, asking for a unity in our life of purposes.|} 
And I feel at the moment a little bit threatened by the totality of your! 
approach. And I think particularly that I may be endangered by the fact] 
that you agree with each other so much. i} 

I am very worried about the times in history when, on the one hand, |} 
we had a developed science, and, on the other, a developed religion. The | 
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ordinary fellow who was trying to feel through and think his life 
through was presented with both of these working together, so that he 
had to face both of these forces at the same time. 


Mr. Warts: A scientist very often, by his absolutely fearless quest for 
| truth, seems to put cherished beliefs in danger; whereas, as a matter of 
| fact, that fearless facing of truth is a Christian virtue. When the Chris- 
| tian mind is in a state of fear that something which is an article of faith 
might be endangered by a scientific investigation, I say the Christian 
mind has, at that point, lost faith, because faith is not a state of mind in 
which we are clinging desperately to certain ideas to make ourselves 
| secure. Faith is a state of mind in which we let go of our clinging to 
| security and our passionate desire for security. 


Mr. Wuiyte: All right, Watts; but, look here, I have great sympathy 
+ with what you are saying, but do you really see out of the Christian 
' faiths of today, or out of any of the other religious traditions as they 
| exist today, a movement springing which could provide the united force 
} which we all want? 


Mr. Warts: Yes, I do see the beginnings of such a thing. We all rec- 
ognize, and | think that church people recognize it more than any other, 
that the spiritual institutions of the West are at the present time in a state 
of peculiar weakness. We are losing membership. We are losing interest 
} in many, many ways. 

Something is happening at this time in world history which is similar 
to what happened in the Rennaissance. Our culture is coming under the 
‘influence of another culture. For the last fifty years there has been a 
gradual but very strong penetration of the Western world by oriental 
| ideas, by the thoughts of oriental religions. I feel very strongly that, just 
jas in the Middle Ages Christian thought took a great new lease of life 
| from the absorption of Aristotle’s thinking by the Schoolmen, so the 
spiritual life of the West may similarly get a new lease of life in the pres- 
ent age by absorption of ideas not only from oriental sources, as I men- 
‘tioned, but, I think, also from a certain kind of scientific thinking. 


Mr. Wuyre: We are agreed here that there is a tremendous interaction 
\ between East and West, partly good and partly bad, like every inter- 
action, but still part of the huge dialectical process in which mankind is 
| perhaps working out slowly some kind of common basis. 


| Mr. Denney: But I am not sure that I am inclined to accept a phrase 
like “huge dialectical process.” 
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Here is a question which I would like to direct to Watts. I know, as a) 
matter of historical influence, in relationships between the East and] 
the United States, for example, that some of the most interesting things} 
which have come to us in the way of ideas and feelings out of the Orient} 
have been things like, for instance, the influence or Japanese prints on) 
the early New Englanders who collected them and the reading off) 
Chinese and Japanese poetry. 

For my part I am quite content to have all the feelings and values 
which come out of that kind of a civilization come to me, let us say, inj] 
the literary form—words that influence me and help me to direct myj} 
feelings and my thinking. I am not at all sure that to try to relate these] 
feelings and senses of value to what we already have of a very highly4| | 
organized social and intellectual structure in the United States is neces- 
sarily a good thing at this time. 

Whyte, will we not leave our minds more open to these influences iff 
we take them in the relatively less powerful form of literary and artistic} 
influences rather than along the lines you suggest? 


Mr. WuvteE: It is strange that you think that literary and artistig 
influences are not powerful. They are extraordinarily powerful, espe+j} 
cially of the oriental kind where they are directly connected with the 
oriental philosophy of life and express it outwardly. 


Mr. Denney: Well, you have me there. When I said “powerful,” 


meant that there is a sense probably in which the literary thinker is, taj 


dition as the one of which you are thinking. 


Mr. Wuyte: Denney, do you really believe, or, Watts, do you believed} 


any sign of springing out of either religion or out of the vaguer backil} 

o . . . . . . | 
ground of individual casual effort in literature or aesthetic fields—car 
there come out of those fields any tremendous event which could trans4 


. . . . . . j 
form the human situation in time? I am thinking not about tomorro 


me that we have to solve this problem, in roughly a generation, of whail} 
kind of man is going to survive on this planet. Now, I see only one forcél} 


within its own sphere, and that is science. But the fact is that in thel} 
scientific age in which we are I do not see any other social power arising! 
than that of a universal, comprehensive integration of science, leading 


il} 
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man to understand himself better, and I hope absorbing, as I said before, 
all the great intuitive and religious truths. But can you honestly see a 
_ great force arising from out of these other fields? 


Mr. Warts: But the problem is this: You must mean something more 
by “science” than what a good deal of us think about science. 


Mr. Wuyte: Yes, I certainly do; yes. 


Mr. Warts: After all, we do think so much of science as a method of 
analysis where you take things apart and you take things apart until 
| you have their bits and pieces, and you cannot see the forest for the trees. 

And, almost, nuclear fission is a symbol of that. It is the disintegration 
) of the world. 


Mr. Wnyte: The Western world is challenged by the Soviet and 
Asiatic acceptance of a Western doctrine—communism. I wish that one 


civilization at the same moment. But, trying to be objective about it for 
4 the moment, I must say that I see in the attempt to achieve a great 
uniting philosophy something very fine and noble which must be ac- 
cepted; and mankind must go on to move that way. The trouble is that 
in the dogmatic Marxist philosophy there is too narrow an idea of man. 
There is altogether too much dogmatism, too little room for variety, 
too little recognition of the power of the individual human mind. And 
| perhaps, most important of all, Marxism overemphasizes conflict. It em- 
| phasizes the conflict between the classes to a point at which it does not 
leave any class, or indeed any nation which once gets identified with that 
class, like Russia, free to consider the possibility of ever overcoming the 
% conflict. That is what is really devilish in Marxism. 


Mr. Denney: That is its export product. In terms of the Russian soci- 
ety itself, I have the feeling that perhaps what it demands of people is 
‘too much faith in the things that are as yet undelivered or unorganized. 


Mr. Warts: I agree with Whyte that the devilish thing about it is the 
, sense of conflict, and I think that sense of conflict exists within Russia. 
| It must in any state where a secret police is needed. I feel that the trouble 
} with Marxism is precisely that it is a revolution. All revolutions seem to 
me to be a reaction against something—just, for example, as in the way 
-an adolescent breaks from his home and feels it necessary, because he 
‘does not feel secure about breaking away from his home, to be rude to 
a mother. If he were mature and found it necessary to break away 
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from his home, he would not have to be rude to his mother. He would} 
have an evolution, not a revolution. | | 


Mr. Denney: You talk there in terms which seem to have a great deal) 
of meaning for me. You are approaching the whole development off} 
unitary world thinking in terms of a personal growth. | 


Mr. Wuyte: As I said, I feel that we are part of a great trend todayy} 
toward a universal mode of thinking. What each of us can do is to try tal] 


understand that trend toward universality, to try to overcome our own 
prejudices and limitations. Certainly I see no way of developing a propery} 
policy toward Soviet Asia unless we have some kind of understanding of 
what it really is. So, above all, we need patience; we need to change our: 

selves as well as changing society; we need to get rid of our own preju+}} 
dices and to understand the other side and all the time to keep searching! 
for the deeper, the more general, the underlying truths. And that in na 
mystical or metaphysical way, merely, but in a scientific and con; 
structive and a practical way, adapted to the problems of human beings|] 
at this particular moment in history. At least that is my feeling. And} 
curiously enough, I think that there is singularly little difference at the 
deepest level between Watts and me. I certainly feel that the world needs} 
all kinds; and, though we are moving toward universality, it is a univer? 
sality within which variety can prosper. 


Mr. McKeon: We have heard the discussion now, and I am sure that 
you feel, as I do, that this is an important problem. | 

The speakers agree that we are moving toward some unity in man’ 
thinking and feeling, but they do not agree on how we will arrive at that 
unity. Whyte thinks that we must do it by the natural sciences; Watts) 
by means of religion; Denney, by the arts and the humanities. Whyte 
Denney, and Watts agree in trying to unite mankind by ideas and ee 
by knowledge and onderetandine: 

But you and I know that there are people who would think that hea 
speakers are all impractical and idealistic and that the problems whicl 
must be solved first are the material and economic problems of poverty} 
which men face in all parts of the world or the political problems thai} 
divide the governments of the nations. We all fear that one world will be 
created by force—not by agreement or mutual understanding. 

But how can uhdersanding contribute to peace? We Bent to begin} 
with what Whyte had to say, because I think that it is very easy to be 
misled into supposing that we understand his argument. We are, at the] 
present time, in a trap. Science has given us instruments to attack prob} 
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lems which were out of our reach before—problems of hunger, disease, 
communication, security—but we do not know how to use that knowl- 
edge constructively or even to prevent the destruction of mankind. 

Whyte thinks that science will save us and that science is approaching 

a unity, because nature is unified, and that, when unified science is ap- 
plied to man, it will lead to agreement about the individual and society. 
| That is what Whyte means by “universality.” But does science lead to 
one philosophy for one world? And can the common understanding 
which science affords prevent war? I think that the evidence is against 
) this. 
First, science is so far from imposing a common philosophy on a 
2 divided world that it is divided, like everything else, on the issues which 
separate the Communists from the rest of mankind. Communist scien- 
# tists do not have the same notion of evolution as Western scientists. 
| They have different ideas about physics, the structure of the atom, and, 
all the more about man, society, and economics; and these differences 
* exist for exactly the same reason as the differences about religion, the 
arts, and literature. That reason is the difference between dialectical 
materialism and the philosophies and sciences of the West. These differ- 
' ences cannot be explained away as the result of the suppressions of the 
policed state. 

Second, the disagreements which threaten war are numerous—private 
versus collective ownership of property; Communist versus liberal ideas 
of freedom and democracy; fears of aggression. Let us suppose the 
scientists did agree about the structure of the atom, or about the theory 
of evolution, or even about the nature of man, how would we get from 
_ that agreement to these immediate issues? 

So, I do not see how unified science will lead to-peace, as Whyte says 
that it will. 

Watts and Denney expressed doubts about the effectiveness of a com- 
mon philosophy based on science. Watts took this position because it 
neglected the common feelings which unite men; Denney, because it 
_ might concentrate power in the hands of those who decide which science 
must be believed and how it must be used. 

You are probably all moved, as I was, by Watts’s statement of the 
values which are common to the great religions of the world and by 
-Denney’s sense of the importance of what we can learn about a people 
from its art. But how will such knowledge be used in ending the Cold 
| War? 
| Well, are we getting anywhere on this problem? We can still agree 
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with the speakers that understanding is an important instrument for 
securing peace. They have shown us, by their example, how that under- 
standing must be sought. I think that it is dangerous to suppose that the: 
problems of the world can be solved by relying upon scientific or expert: 
knowledge or by preaching a common faith or by getting everyone to) 
accept a common set of values. It is dangerous to suppose that we can 
understand one another only if we have a common philosophy, because} 
that usually means, in the minds of both parties to a dispute, the success} 
of one of the opposed philosophies. 

A common philosophy could be found in men’s belief in the dignity 
of man and in his commitment to freedom and human rights. It is a) 
philosophy, however, only in the limited sense of providing a fexmegomt 
within which men have been free to develop different philosophies, to: | 
follow the religion dictated by their consciences, and to pursue science} 
by questioning and testing all statements and all principles. This is al 
principle written into the kistory of Western democracies—that freedom) 


i 


/ 
and diversity are essential to the solution of our problems. | 
Watts, Denney, and Whyte are correct in saying that religion, the arts, 
and the sciences, together with their consequences in life, have laid they 
foundations of a world community. They have illustrated in their dis- | 
cussion the diversity which is part of the democratic community. 
Looking at the problem as a whole again, I think that we should con- | 
clude that science, religion, and the arts contribute to understanding but} 
that the problem of world peace is a problem of the relations of nations. | 
When science, religion, the humanities, and philosophy are used to ad- 
vance the peace, they are political instruments, subject to the suspicions, 
and to the limitations of use encountered in political operations. Thej} 
problem of peace is a problem which will be solved only when the 
governments of the world are united in some effective form of world} 
government. In my opinion the United Nations can be strengthened 
enough to serve that purpose. The beginnings of world community | 
fvithin which the United Nations finevens Rave been prepared by thej} 


sciences, religions, arts, and philosophies of the world. tf 
But I have been doing too much of the talking. What do you think ?H} 


ONE GOOD WORLD 


s) the kind of peace which follows it. 
)} Though brilliant military operations 
.} may be necessary to success, they by 
no means guarantee it. It would be 


major wars that have afflicted the 
world in the last hundred and fifty 
| years. It would be as hard to say who 
» is winning this one. 

In order to fight a successful war, 
you have to know what kind of peace 
you want, and you have to wage the 
kind of war that is likely to give you 

‘that kind of peace. As far as appears 
on the surface, the American people 
simply want peace, which they think 

of as the absence of disturbance. Fas- 
cists are disturbers. If we can get rid 
of them, the chances of quiet will be 
improved. 

The notion that you go to war to 

) put a period to the ambitions of dis- 

turbers' has been popular for many 

_years. Napoleon and the Kaiser were 


Fascists today. It may be that one 
reason why we have the most vicious 
of all disturbers in our own day is 
| that previous generations thought 
‘| of nothing but getting rid of disturb- 
ers in theirs. If we think of nothing 
but getting rid of disturbers now, 
future generations will not thank us 
| for the tremendous effort we are 
making in their behalf. We shall de- 
stroy Hitler; we may set the stage for 
one far worse than he. And yet when 
anybody suggests that we ought to 
‘try to figure out the kind of peace 
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we want, the answer is, “Let us get 
on with the war.” The reply might 
be, “Get on where?” 

We must fight for something and 
we must know what it is. We may 
here disregard the Four Freedoms 
and the Atlantic Charter. Their in- 
adequacy is revealed by the fact that 
nobody thought of mentioning them 
to Italy. No, the word to Italy was 
unconditional surrender, the most di- 
rect expression of naked power. 

We have a mystical notion that all 
the issues that perplex us are going 
to be settled by improvements in 
transportation. They will give us one 
world. A colleague of mine has 
asked, one world, but whose? We 
may also inquire, one world, but 
how long? And one world, but what 
kind? One world which brings in 
closer contact the sparks of greed and 
ambition is sure to be in constant ex- 
plosion. One world under one tyrant, 
or one association of tyrants, would 
be worse than many. In many worlds 
there is at least the chance of escape 
from one to the other. 

But let us suppose that by one 
world we mean one good world. 
Will we stop to ask what one good 
world involves? It involves, unless 
we propose to kill them all, the Ger- 
mans and Japanese. If we are to fight 
a war for one good world which will 
include the Germans and Japanese, 
we ought to conduct the war in such 
a way that their incorporation in one 
world will be as painless and com- 
plete as possible. If this is what we 
are aiming at, the words uncondi- 


* Chancellor, University of Chicago. Reprinted from The University of Chicago Magazine, 
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tional surrender, as the sole, exclu- 
sive, and final offer to the people of 
Germany and Japan, seem an un- 
promising beginning. Mr. Chur- 
chill’s talk of searing and scarring 
Italy did not automatically lead to 
the conclusion that the United Na- 
tions are dedicated to the brother- 
hood of man. The bombing of Ham- 
burg may hasten unconditional sur- 
render, but it is likely to have other 
consequences unfavorable to the for- 
mation and duration of one good 
world. And the present excitement 
about so-called war criminals has 
melancholy connotations for those 
who remember Lloyd George’s dis- 
ingenuous slogan, “Hang the Kai- 
ser.” 

In the last war we said we were 
fighting against bad governments, 
not against the peoples who hap- 
pened to be suffering under them. 
We have made no such distinction 
in this war. The Russians have; we 
have not. Yet the distinction is not 
only fundamental to one good world. 
It is simply common sense. Govern- 
ments pass; peoples remain. If you 
say that the peoples of the Axis must 
be incorrigibly bad because their 
governments desire world domina- 
tion, I answer, first, that if we can 
associate only with peoples who have 
never had governments desiring 
world domination, our contacts with 
Europe will be limited to the Swiss; 
and second, that we may well recall 
in this crisis what Edmund Burke 
said of us in another: “I do not know 
the method of drawing up an indict- 
ment against a whole people.” 

One good world involves tremen- 
dous sacrifices. Mr. Churchill says to 
his people, “We will keep what we 


H | 
) 


have.” Queen Wilhelmina says taj} 
hers, “Our Empire after the war will 
be greater than ever.” These state? 
ments are appropriate to belligerents}| 
fighting to keep what they have on} 
regain what they have lost. They are 
hardly harbingers of one good world! 


unless we assume that the status que} 
! 


ante bellum portrays the ideal to 
ward which we should strive. 

One good world will demand they 
Seine of the political independence 
of every sovereign state. A world ath 
peace must be politically one. Ay 
world that is politically one may not 
be at peace for it may be afflicted 
with civil war. But if it is not politi’ t 
cally one it cannot be at peace. Sov 
ereign nations must have disputes} 
disputes among sovereign nations} 
must be settled by war. If they are} 
settled any other way, the nations an 
not sovereign. 

It is possible for victorious nation 
to get together to hold down the conif 
quered by force. This has always 
been tried and has always failed. If 
has, at any rate, nothing to do with 
one good world. A very bad worl 
may be obtained in the same wa 
It may be supposed that an interna 
tional police force has some conne 
tion with one good world. It hash 
none in the absence of world law anc 
world government. In the absence 0} 
world ae and world government 
the armed forces of the conqueror: 
assert their right to maintain arf 
order acceptable to the Be 
and that right is based on power anc 
power alone. Conquerors asserting | 
right based on power alone are n¢ | 
more entitled to the name of police} 
than Himmler’s men in Czechosla} 
vakia. 


Every American schoolboy knows 
why the Articles of Confederation 
id not work. It may be said that 
ven the Constitution of 1789 did 
ot work, because a great and bloody 
ar was necessary to establish that 
ithis was one nation and not a col- 
ilection of independent states. Union 
ow, regional confederations, or a 
world confederation cannot work 
y more than the Articles of Con- 
tiederation did, and their sole useful- 
ess would be that of the Articles of 
Confederation, namely, to demon- 
strate to the feeblest intelligence the 
necessity of a more perfect union. 


1 


he form of political organization 
ey had selected. No organization 
vhich contemplates the continued 
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ent proportionate to our hopes. 

In one good world every man is 
r neighbor, because every man is 
sur fellow-citizen. The commands of 
yne political community supplement 
wae demands of charity. One good 


‘ee immigration. The goods and the 
ople of China, India, and Japan 
wust have the same right to enter 
: lis country as the goods and people 
: Illinois have to travel through it. 
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A short time ago the Council of the 
American Federation of Labor, in 
response to the suggestion that China 
was our ally, voted to reaffirm its 
support of the Chinese Exclusion 
Act. Mr. William Green took the 
occasion to announce that “A China- 
man is still a Chinaman.” If this is 
so, the one good world at which Mr. 
Green doubtless aims is still far off. 

Our traditional attitude toward 
the rest of the world has been ex- 
pressed in the old question, “Should 
foreigners be abolished, or should we 
save some to sell things to?” We 
have been dedicated to a policy of 
high tariffs and no immigration. 
Fifteen years ago we regarded na- 
tional relief of the unemployed as 
revolutionary socialism. Our system 
of social security is only eight years 
old. We are not yet ready to give 
national aid to the education of un- 
derprivileged American children. 
And yet, in one good world, we 
should be called on to support, to 
educate, to buy from, and to receive 
as fellow-citizens men of every race, 
creed, and color, at every economic 
level, and at every stage of ignorance 
or enlightenment. 

One good world requires more 
than the sacrifice of ancient preju- 
dices. It requires the formulation 
and adoption of common principles 
and common ideals. It requires that 
this be done on a world wide basis. 
A world organization cannot be held 
together simply by fear. Not trans- 
portation but communication lies at 
the foundation of any durable com- 
munity. Transportation hastens con- 
solidation; there is no doubt about 
that. In the last century it has has- 
tened consolidation of the most un- 
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stable and disagreeable kind, con- 
solidation by conquest. One good 
world presupposes that the moral, in- 
tellectual, and spiritual foundations 
of the community have been laid. 
Otherwise the improvement of trans- 
portation must simply mean more 
frequent and terrible wars leading 
to the despotism of that power which 
discovers how best to apply the latest 
inventions in transportation to the 
destruction of its neighbors. In the 
absence of general agreement on the 
purpose of the state and the terres- 
trial end of man the world must be 
literally at cross purposes. 

I do not want to exaggerate the 
role of common principles in _pro- 
ducing a durable community. We all 
know that there is an interaction be- 
tween institutions and _ attitudes. 
This is what the Greeks meant by 
saying that the law is an educational 
force and that the city educates the 
man. The Constitution of the United 
States has educated the people of this 
country to believe in and support the 
Constitution of the United States. 
But the Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution itself show that 
common ideals animated our fore- 
fathers and made it possible for them 
to bring E Pluribus Unum. The dif- 
ferent fate of the French Revolution 
is to be explained in part by the dras- 
tic divisions which separated the 
ranks of the people in France who 
were united only in a desire to 
throw off absolute rule, and who, 
when it was thrown off, could be 
brought together again only by the 
despotism of Napoleon. 

The ultimate goal is world de- 
mocracy, for only democracy recog- 
nizes the humanity of man, his des- 
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tiny on earth, and the state as the 


servant of that destiny. The prin-| 
i) 
a 


ciple is that all men are equal before: 


the law, and that all men, because}| 
they are men, have the right to par 4) 
ticipate in selecting their governors} 


and in framing the laws underj 
which they and their governors shall} 
live. Any limitations on this principle: 
must be temporary, and they must 


be uniform. If, for example, it is felt ) 
that nobody should vote for a repre-}| 


sentative in the Parliament of the 


World unless he can read and write,| 


then free schools must be established 
in every part of the world and the} 


illiterate in Alabama must suffer the} 


same disqualification as the illiterate 
in the Congo. If you ask why I insist} 
that any durable world society must}] 
be a democratic society, I reply that 


a durable world society must be a! 


just society; for people will fight un4f} 


til they get their rights. Only a demo;}} 
cratic society is a just society, for onlyj} 


a democratic society acknowledges} 
those rights which human nature} 


carries with it. 


It is this view of a democratid} 
world community, and not my proj} 
fessional bias, which makes me ati} 


tach overwhelming importance td 
education. Education is the chiei 
means by which the community 


seeks to work out and clarify its} 


principles and make them commor 
to its members. If every person ir 


the world is to be free, then he mus}} 


be educated for freedom. The virtu 


and intelligence of every man must} 
be so trained that he is prepared tq|) 
rule and be ruled in turn for thei 
good life of the whole communityj} 


The mere mention of these as tha} 
aims of education shows not merel}} 


? what great financial sacrifices but 
} also what enormous intellectual and 
moral effort they will demand. In 
our own democratic country these 
-are not the aims of education. In 
three words, the aims of American 
education are health, wealth, and 
recreation. We may admit the im- 
portance of all three and still assert 
‘that the American educational sys- 
* tem is not educating our own citi- 
} zens for freedom and is not prepared 
to play a leading part, as Mr. Henry 
Wallace has proposed, in the reedu- 
} cation of the Germans and the Japa- 
nese. The Germans and the Japa- 
nese already have educational sys- 
‘tems adequately directed to health, 
* wealth, and recreation. 

One may be permitted to doubt 
whether America is in any sense pre- 
} pared for world democracy. Though 
we are the most democratic of na- 
} tions, we have yet to get rid of cer- 
tain beams in our own eyes that must 
distort our view of democracy on a 
{world scale. The division among us 
between those who work and do not 
} own and those who own and do not 
? work; the poll tax; racial discrimina- 
‘tion; government by pressure groups 
Yrather than the rule of all for the 
¥ good of all—these things must go far 
to thwart any commitment on our 
¥ part to a world society in which they 
‘must disappear, a society which can- 
‘not emerge in even embryonic form 


tthe most effective use of America’s 
igreatest power, the power of exam- 
‘ple. Other nations cannot be forced 
tto be democratic, much less to re- 
main peaceful members of a demo- 
(cratic world society. They must be 
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persuaded. Surely the most persua- 
sive argument, the argument which 
proves that democracy is not an un- 
attainable or undesirable ideal, is the 
practice of democracy in one great 
country and the justice, the unity, 
the peace, and the happiness which 
it brings with it. This involves a 
series of very painful operations, the 
removal of the beams from our own 
eye. 

If we must give up our political 
independence, if we must suffer a 
threat to our national well-being, 
and if we must alter our habits of 
thought and action to obtain one 
good world, can its early arrival be 
expected? Certainly not. We are not 
prepared for these sacrifices. But we 
may as well face the issue. If we 
mean to have one good world, we 
must make these sacifices. If we do 
not mean to make these sacrifices, 
then let’s stop talking about one 
good world. Let us look forward to 
centuries more of carnage, each made 
more terrible than the last by the 
greater and greater power which 
technology will place in the hands of 
him who is ready to grasp and to 
wield it. For even if we and our 
allies and our enemies were all com- 
mitted to a peaceful, unified, demo- 
cratic organization of the world, even 
if we had the ideals and institutions 
calculated to create and sustain it, 
those institutions would have to pass 
through many long, distressing years 
before our dreams could become real- 
ity. The reformation of the world’s 
political system and the renovation 
of its moral, intellectual, and spirit- 
ual atmosphere cannot be accom- 
plished in two or three months 
around a peace table or two or three 
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years in a palace at Geneva. We can 
expect no miracles. But we can de- 
cide what we want. We can fight the 
war in terms of that decision. We 
can make a peace that takes us some 
short distance along the path to 
permanent peace. We can refuse to 
join in the enforcement of any peace 
that is unjust, undemocratic, or un- 
likely to lead us toward our ultimate 


SCIENCE TURNED UPON HUMAN AFFAIRS | 
By MICHAEL FOSTER* | 


SOME people say that the job of the 
sciences of man is to repair the dam- 
age which the sciences of nature may 
do. The natural sciences have given 
man control over nature. His very 
success in this has placed him in 
danger. It may result in the destruc- 
tion of civilisation and perhaps even 
in the annihilation of man himself. 
The atom bomb is a vivid example. 
Some people (Lord Beveridge, for 
example) believe that this danger is 
due to the fact that man’s concentra- 
tion on the sciences of nature has 
been one-sided. It needs, they say, to 
be corrected by an equivalent devel- 
opment of the sciences of man. Thus 
they think man may acquire the 
means of controlling himself in the 
use which he makes of the power 
given him by the sciences of nature. 
Lord Beveridge, I think, proposed 
that natural scientists should them- 
selves actively further the extension 
of the social sciences in the univer- 
sities in order that this dangerous 
one-sidedness in the direction of sci- 
ence may be overcome. This view 
seems to me to diagnose the danger 
correctly. It really is a danger to the 


* Professor of political science, University of Cologne. See The Listener, the magazine off I] 
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goal. And above all, we can prepare 
ourselves. If we can become con- 
vinced and comprehending citizens} 
of a country that understands and 
practices democracy it may be—who 
knows?—that our children’s chil-- 
dren, or perhaps their children’s chil-. 
dren, will be loyal Americans and at: 
the same time citizens of one good 
world. 


world, that human nature may fail |} 
in using the powers over nature 
which science puts into its hands. 
But it seems to me an entirely mis- 
taken idea to suppose that a remedy} 
for this can be found by turning sci-4 
ence to the task of controlling men.J 

The truth is quite the opposite., 
The sciences of man, if we imagined 
them developed to a degree at which 
they become effective as means off 
controlling human behaviour, offer a 
further instrument of power to those} 
who already possess power. They do 
not provide any assurance that the} 
power will be rightly used. Imagine,|} 
for example, the possessor of power] 
in a state—imagine, to make it simp 
pler, an absolute dictator. He pos+f 
sesses one great instrument of powerip 
in the industrial resources of hisi§ 


sources. But now imagine the sci-f 
ences of man to come along with] 
their contribution. They will supply li 
him with a new set of techniques,|f 
making it possible to control human} 


| 


Behaviour. and the conditions » of 
“men’ Ss economic and social environ- 


‘of abuse as the first. You have done 
‘nothing to solve the vital problem: 
| “How are we to ensure that the power 
is not abused? It is as though you 

‘saw a child armed with a large knife, 
and wished to take stepsto ensure 


but the only step you could think of 
was to give him another knife. 


Jond knife may become as dangerous 
as the first, and far more. horrible. 
Tt is true that psychology and sociol- 
ogy, as pursued, for example, at 


s} 


especially diabolical. But there is talk 
and rumour of developments in this 


field which would make the sciences — 


‘Yefman both much more effective and 
much more sinister. One hears that 
iti is possible, now, by- brain-surgery 
‘jon the personality. The confessions 
t of guilt which have been forthcom- 
ing in Russian trials have given rise 
to speculations whether some new 
‘lmethod may not have been.-dis- 
‘leovered of influencing people’s be- 
haviour by physical or psychological 


book Brave New World imagines a 
state in which by scientific breeding 


i varying requirements of the society. 
“\Governments already possess a power 


h Soe of ans spluenes malgh 


‘ment. But this is only another instru- 
“ment of power, just as much capable: ~ 


-psychologist, 
“church, and I will tell you. how to 


that he should-do no damage with it, 


- It seems conceivable that the sec- 


British universities, do not seem 


|to produce definite calculated effects ~ 


: means. Mr. Aldous Huxley in his 


‘Vand pre-natal conditioning human * 
Jeings of different characters can be 
produced to order_according to the - 


lyf influencing human opinions -by— 
‘ ‘propaganda, and business firms doso _ 
y advertising. It seems possible that — 
; oslo to Brapple with ne prob- 
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be reduced to a science, so that results 
could be obtained with a much high- 
er degree of certainty than at present. 
(Indeed, it is claimed that the meth- 
ods have béen réduced to a science 
already: “Tell me what you want to 
do,” said John Watson, the American — 
“sell: soap or fill a 


do-it.”) 
The-ambition of developing the 


sciences of man to the point at which © 
they give real power of control Over — 


human nature, is, I believe, being 
assiduously pursued-in Soviet Russia. 


Sidney and Beatrice Webb, for ex- 


ample, in their book-on Soviet Com- 


munism, head one of their chapters 


“The Remaking of Man,” and they — 
say; “The Soviet Government from: 
the first made it a fundamental pur- 
pose of its policy not merely to bene- | 
fit the people whom it served, but 
actually to transform them”; and 


they quote the slogan of the Museo ae 
Sports Club: “We are not only re- 


building human society on an~eco- 
nomic basis: we are mending the 
human_race on scientific principles.” 


_T must not give the impression that 


this point of view is peculiar to Rus- - 
sia: F-will quote: another illustration, ~ 
this time from an American profes- 


sor. At the International Conference ~ 


on Mental Hygiene, held in London 


_last year, Dr. Carl Burger, of Cornell: 


University, argued that the chief con- — 
cern of the conference should be the 
contribution they could make to the 
prevention ‘of war: He was reported 


as saying: “We medical and social ~~ 
~ students, who specialise in the-study 


of man and his-relations, must mar- 
shal all our knowledge and our best 
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lem of haw to prevent war: Fas to . 


wall-off the source of infection from 
power-groups; how ‘to interfere at 
every possible point with its spread; 
how to build men and women who 


can resist these infections.” “How to - 


build men and women”—there you 
see the intention of using the science 
of man to modify human nature. 

I have quoted some of my exam- 
ples of the possible developments of 
science when applied to men from 
romantic literature and others from 
rumour and hearsay. I have not the 
knowledge to judge how far a sober 
and expert estifnate would confirm 
these possibilities..I sometimies think 
there is a certain human megalo- 
mania involved in: these ambitions. 
Perhaps they will not be fulfilled in 
the measure in which the promises 
of natural science have been fulfilled. 
But it is not important for my pur- 
pose now to decide this. All I have 
wanted to do in sketching these con- 
ceivable developments of the sciences 
_ of man, is to show that no develop- 
ment of these sciences will supply a 
safeguard against the abuse of power. 
They supply instead a new. instru- 
ment of power which is just as liable 
to be abused as the power supplied 
by natural science. There is nothing 
in them to ensure that thée-holder of 
the power will not abuse them; and 
this is true equally whether the 
power is held, as I have imagined, by 
a dictator or by a majority of a people 
asa whole. Science provides the 
knowledge which gives power, but 
it does not provide the knowledge 
which will guide us and direct us 
and restrain usin the use of power. 
This. second kind of knowledge is 
the knowledge which we: urgently 


: them with new ONES... . « 


needs more power. “What v we. ened | 


if I may. borrow a profound saying 
of the French philosopher, Jacques. 


- Maritain, “is not a truth which will | 
serve us, but a truth which we may 
serve.” Science gives us the truth” 


which, serves us. Where are we to 
find the truth _which — we ay 
serve? ... 

I should like now to draws: atten- 
tion to a result which the sciences of 
man (I am thinking particularly of 
the social sciences) have already had. 
They have had the effect of detach- 
ing men’s minds from the social tra- 
dition into which they have been 
born. Most men in most ages have 
instinctively accepted their social tra- 
dition, and unquestioningly steered 
by its values; and they have often 
adopted their religion by the same 
unquestioning acceptance. But - the 


scientific attitude puts an end to this | 


instinctive acceptance. It puts thei in- 
dividual inte a position in which he 
stands critically over against his soci- 
ety, and in which he can choose 
whether to accept its tradition of not: 
All over the world, wherever the 
spirit of western civilisation reaches, | 
in Asia and Africa, this process of | 


detachment from tradition<is going | 


on. This process of intellectual up- 
rooting has happened in the past. 
only to isolated individuals, or small | 
intellectual elites. It:seems to be a 
new thing in history that it should: 
happen to all levels of the population. 

Men are everywhere losing the 
systems of values which they had 


adopted with their traditions. Sci 


ence, as-we have seen, will not supply 


